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Exhibition of French Portrait Engravings 

THE art of engraving had long prospered in 
Germany, Italy, and in the Dutch and Flemish 
lands, ere France, their common western neighbor, 
had shown more than a listless interest in this 
medium of artistic expression. In the seventeenth 
century, at the time when grisaille painting and 
plain glass displaced for a while the bright color 
and stained glass of former times, engraving gained 
a footing in France. French engravers proved their 
powers and emulated — at times excelled — their 
Flemish brethren. The stirring times of Henry IV., 
of Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XIV., abound- 
ing in warfare, plots, and intrigues, were days of 
individual fortune, fame, and greatness, quickly 
achieved and often as swiftly unmade. The time 
was teeming with popular couplets and chansons, 
not for the most part elegant or complimentary. 
Far more abiding and important, though likewise 
in response to a wide popular interest, was the 
role assumed by the portrait engraver. From 
pioneers such as Callot and Thomas de Leu 
(Cases 1 and 2), we come to the strange, pecu- 
liarly effective plates by Claude Mellan (Cases 
3 and 4), with his predilection for a swelling 
line for shading purposes instead of cross-hatch- 
ing. Then, with Robert Nanteuil, we reach 
at once the acme of portrait engraving. The 
First Print Room is practically devoted to this 
prince among engravers. Unlike most mem- 
bers of his profession, he was a painter also, 



and some of his most beautiful plates are engraved 
after his own drawings made from life. 

It is of the utmost importance for a just apprecia- 
tion of an engraver that one should consult fine, 
first-rate impressions, with all the sparkle and bril- 
liancy of the fresh plate still intact. Unfortunately 
this freshness quickly fades in the strain and wear 
of printing. It is very fortunate, therefore, that the 
kindness of several private collectors has supple- 
mented the best material in the Museum's collection 
with a number of beautiful early impressions of 
important prints, which it was essential to show. 

In the Second Print Room we find further 
examples selected from the wealth of production cf 
the rich seventeenth century. The masterpiece of 
Masson, Guillaume de Brisacier (Case 22) ; ihe 
splendid "Antoine Vitre," by Morin (Case 23); 
a beautiful impression of Philippe de Champagne, 
the painter (Case 31), by Gerard Edelinck, emi- 
nent among engravers, to cite a few only, though 
many might well be mentioned. Then there is 
the portrait of Bossuet (Case 30), by Pierre Imbert 
Drevet, called by many the finest portrait of the 
eighteenth century. It is interesting to compare this 
with the gem-like little plate of the same portrait, 
by Grateloup (Case 3 1 ), which shows the possi- 
bilities of diminutive engraving, further illustrated 
by examples in Case 38. 

An unfinished proof of the famous Mona Lisa 
(Case 38), engraved by Calamatta, cannot fail to 
be of interest at the present time. The last cases 
are devoted to achievements of more recent date, 
chief among them some superb portraits by Gaillard. 
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Here, in one instance, — the portrait of Dom Pros- 
per Gueranger, — we can follow the artist from the 
preliminary drawing to the engraved plate, a thing 
generally possible only to the student abroad. If 
we compare these prints of Gaillard's with the 
likeness of Madame de Sevigne by E. Rousseau 
(Case 42), and again with the classic manner of 
Nanteuil, or the long, easy strokes of Edelinck, or 
the stipple-like modelling of Morin, we cannot but 
admire the versatility, the immense range of possi- 
bilities inherent in the simple means of burin and 
copper-plate, and — the genius of the engraver. 

The main scope of the exhibition is to show the 
beauty, the art of the portrait engraver. Yet surely 
our interest does not end here. The portrait speaks 
a simple, direct language, and many — most of 
those here shown — speak with the voice of history. 
That hard, set, masterful face of Louis XIV (Case 
1 7) is a wonder of drawing and graver-work, but 
how infinitely it gains in portentous meaning if we 
think of the grand monarque as set forth in history, 
at the height of his power and in the prime of 
manhood. That other face near him (Case 1 8), 
with its refined features, proud and weary, how it 
changes, with the mention of " Richelieu,** into an 
impenetrable mask, hiding deep-laid, crafty schemes 
which no one may read in those lustreless eyes. 
In a field so extended it was not possible — had it 
been desirable — to present more than a selection 
of the best examples, but the material shown will 
give a fair, though by no means exhaustive, idea 
of portraiture in French engraving. E. H. R. 
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Exhibition of Laces 

FOLLOWING the exhibition of Japanese 
Costume as illustrated by Japanese Art, 
there will open December 1 5, in the Forecourt 



Room of the Museum, an exhibition of the laces 
owned by the Museum. The purpose of this 
exhibition is to show the lace collection as a whole, 
that its riches may be better known by the stu- 
dents and makers of lace, and that its deficiencies 
may be noted by the friends of the Museum. 
The lace collection numbers nearly six hundred 
pieces. It has not been made with the idea of 
illustrating any special type of lace, but is composed 
of the gifts and bequests of a few collectors. For- 
tunately, these donors were wise in their selection, 
and the combined result is a collection in which 
there are many good examples of the best types 
of point and bobbin laces. 

Cut-work and reticella are illustrated by ex- 
amples from Italy, and also by pieces from Greece 
and the shores of the Adriatic, which show very 
well the development of cut-work into reticella. 
First come the pieces in which the openings are 
few and much separated ; next, we find those in 
which there are an increasing number of openings 
and proportionally decreasing areas of linen, which 
latter are often enriched with embroidery; and, 
finally, we have reticella in which practically no 
linen is visible. Greek point, worked on a linen 
foundation, and with designs composed of triangles, 
is interesting in comparison with the rosette-like 
patterns of the reticella. 

The illustration on the opposite page is of 
a piece of reticella which shows the exquisite 
beauty of a well planned and executed design of 
rosettes. As a rule, the embroidery when com- 
bined with lace is worked with white thread, but 
there are a few very rare pieces where gold or 
colored silks have been used. 

The drawn-work is principally from Sicily and 
Spain, and illustrates the peculiarities of the tech- 
nique of those countries. A long strip of hand- 
woven lace gives much the effect of this drawn- 
work, with the openwork background and the 
design of solid weaving. Both square and tri- 
angular meshes are to be found in the darned 
netting, popularly spoken of to-day by the French 
name, filet. Similar in effect to the netting are 
the pieces of white and colored buratto, so called 
because bolting cloth, Italian buratto, is substituted 
for the netted foundation. There are several note- 
worthy examples of the beautiful Italian lace called 
punto in aria, stitch in the air, and of the rich, 
raised Venetian point, which was copied in France 
when Louis XIV and his minister Colbert started 
the lace industry in that country, importing Italian 
workers to teach the French women. A later 
development of this lace is shown in the rose point. 
Both methods of making punto corallino, coral point, 
are illustrated. The pall with a design of the Ma- 
donna and Christ Child enthroned, which is to be 
seen at the head of this article, is a remarkable ex- 
ample of the skill of the Italian lace makers. Of 
later date are two pieces of argentella, which, with 
the Burano laces, complete the list of the Italian 
point laces. The French point laces are illustrated 



